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Civil Versus Swivel Service 


F you were a stockholder in a business and you found 140 of 

its employees loafing along on work that could be done by 
forty of them, what would you do? If you were forced to dig 
down into your pockets regularly to help make up a deficit in 
the business caused by the employment of several times as 
many employees as were needed, wouldn’t you want to do 
something about it? You would, undoubtedly; and you would be 
very much interested in remedying the condition without delay. 


Well, you are a stockholder in the United States Government 
and you will be intensely interested in an article by William H. 
Crawford in Leslie’s Weekly for May 20. You will learn 
something about the system that costs millions for the support 
of swrvel chair warmers in the Government Service. It’s an 
article you can’t afford to miss—one that will make you think, 
especially when income tax payments come around. 


Leslie’s for May 20 bristles with absorbing features. For in- 
stance, there is an article called ““Mistnformation,” by Fred C. 
Kelly. When you read it you probably will be surprised to 
know how many people around you daily are pulling unwitting 
‘“‘boners’’ that are commonly accepted as facts. 









Then there is a fascinating article—“.A Real Treasure Island,”’ 
by Frank C. Bowen—in which he reveals new golden lore 
about Cocos Island, toward which the latest of many treasure- 
hunting expeditions is now headed. “How Big Is Radio?” 
is the title of a timely contribution from the pen of Homer 
Croy, who presents fresh phases of the phenomenal craze that 
is sweeping the country. Also, Scammon Lockwood con- 
tributes another of his delightful short stories to this issue 
which, of course, contains the popular and helpful Jnvestment 
Bureau; the Radio Department, with its up-to-the-minute 
information for radio fans; editorials worth reading, by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams; and plenty of pictures of people and events 
at home and abroad—the kind you like to see. 
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THE WILDS OF POLYNESIA 


Explorer—Me big fella long time hungry. Where catchem kai-kai? Savvy! 
South Sea Island Belle—Oh! You mean luncheon? There are five excellent tea rooms in the village. 
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Clubman (to beginner)—You mustn’t be discouraged. You'll soon be 


able to write a book on bridge. 


“I've written two check books already!” 


Why Manicurists Never Marry 
By Alfred Westfall 


“Rolie up my mitts, little one,” said 

the man just out of the first 
chair to the little blonde behind the 
manicurist’s table. “I've got to have 
‘em in good shape for the ball season. 
I'm the new pitcher the Giants paid 
$20,000 for, and we start South for 
spring training to-morrow.” 

“I'm for you,” replied the manicurist 
“IT can always tell these big league 
players. They never tip less than a 
quarter. I have most of the big ones 
in here every day, some of them two 
or three times.” She didn’t tell the 
“$20,000 pitcher” that she knew he sold 
underwear in a department store down 
the street, or that the Giants had gone 
South the week before, but she got her 
quarter 

“It’s worth fifty cents just to have 


you hold my hand,” said the faded, 
bald-headed man who followed. 

“It’s worth more than that to do it.” 
She could tell he was married, because 
his shirt was darned at the collar and 








from the habit he had of looking un- 
easily over his shoulder. 

“Say, talk about parties, you outer 
seen the one we had last night. Real 
Scotch, bottled in bond. Part of the 
stuff they high-jacked out of Elihu 
Root's cellar,” began the fat man who 
came next. 

“You men are the easy marks. A 
bootlegger could sell you anything 
from carbolic acid to weak tea if he 
told you it came from Root's cellar. 
Half the fellows that have been in here 
this week claim they have been drink- 
ing part of Root’s private stock. And 
from the way some of it smells, be- 
lieve me, Elihu ought to pay the high- 
jackers for dragging it off.”’ 

“Gee, kid, if I had eyes like yours, 
do you know what I'd do with ’em?” 
said a mushy one. 

“That's what the last three fellows 
have asked me. Can't you give me a 
new line of chatter?” 

“Let me tell you a receipt that will 
turn out stuff that would make Vol- 
stead change his vote. I just got it 
from a fellow that knew a guy that 
used to be head distiller in the largest 
distillery in Kentucky for fourteen 
years. He says...” 

“Sure, I know that one by heart. 
I've already heard it four times to- 
day. You have to strain it through a 
silk handkerchief, put it in brown 
bottles, and turn the bottles twice a 
day.” 

After having five fellows accuse her 
of being out late the night before, 
three ask for dates; six, mostly fat 
men, squeeze her hand, and nine tell 
her she had Marilynn Miller beat for 
looks; after trimming the hands of 
thirteen big league ball players, in- 
cluding Ty Cobb, Kelly, and three 
“Babe” Ruths, and after recognizing 
prunes in the odor of four kinds of 
home-brew and raisins in that of eight 
others, she gathered up $2.15 in tips, 
and made a dash for the subway so as 
to get home to her east side flat in 
time to cook supper. 


TWO TO MAKE A BARGAIN 

“Don't you think it is wrong to go 
fishing on Sunday?” asked the good 
deacon. 

“Sure,” replied the unregenerate 
backslider. “Any fish that is wicked 
enough to bite on Sunday deserves to 
get caught.” 
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“Dolls.” 
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“Guess I'd better be going. It's 
eleven o'clock.” 

“My! How time flies! 
it was twelve-thirty.” 


I thought 


Mirth Control 
By Anthony Euwer 


AFE you the boob who likes to go 
To see a funny music show, 

And though you've paid three dol- 
lars flat 

To sit exactly where you're at— 

All comfy in the orchestra, 

You never lend your good ha-ha? 

Instead, you dare the man whose chaff 

Makes others roar—to make you 
laugh! 

You'd rather eye this comic cuss— 

Immobile and impervious; 

You wouldn’t flinch to save your soul, 

For you believe in mirth control! 


Are you the boob who likes to be 

“Wished on” a jovial company 

Where stories new and stories old 

Are told—while you sit clammy-cold 

With long-trained poker-face 

That shuns emotion’s slightest trace 

(Unless your twitchless skin should 
deign 

A grin that is akin to pain)— 

But not a laugh to save your soul 

Since you believe in mirth control! 


Are you the boob who, though you see 
The funny thing that’s meant to be— 
You wouldn’t let your neighbor know 
You thought it so; you’d rather go 
Cowled in your cloakings taciturn, 
And strangle joy before it’s born— 
Or ever laugh—so help your soul— 
Since you believe in mirth control! 


The Story of His Life 


By Katherine Negley 
Wile JONES always had a 
little more money than the other 
boys of his age, and he knew to a 
penny just how much he had. 

Will Jones always had more money 
saved out of his salary than the other 
young men of his age, and he knew 
to a dollar how muchrhe had. 

William Jones had more money than 
the other men in the early thirties, 
and he vigorously denied the amount 
the authorities said he had. 

Mr. Jones, middle-aged, merely esti- 
mated his wealth. 

Old Bill Jones bought all the art 
treasures of the country and let the 
people guess what he was worth. 
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FINALLY GOT RESULTS 
“Was that anti-fat treatment your 
wife took any good?” 
“No, it was a fake.” 
“But your wife looks thinner.” 
“She is. She worried so over losing 
her money that she lost flesh.” 


PASSIVE 
“Why don’t you reform? The 
women are out to make the world 
better.” 
“I’m the raw material.” 


CAME NATURAL 
“Did that cubist artist inherit his 
gift?” 
“Presumably. His grandmother was 
a great hand for making crazy-quilts.” 
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You might as well give up! She has absolutely decided to stop this idle, social 


existence. 
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an’t you see she’s all ready to rough it? 
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‘To the Tub 
Tor a rub ' 
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The Why of Whiskers 
By Roy L. Abbott 


WHISKERS are a perennial growth 

of hair outcropping upon the 
faces of most animals, including man; 
and, of all the aggregations of similar 
anatomical parts, they are the most 
difficult to explain or justify. It is 
easy to explain a mouthful of teeth, 
for at least two are required for effect- 
ive biting; a similar explanation may 
be offered for fingers and toes. But 
what is the why of whiskers? Yet 
here they are, variously distributed 
over cheek and chin, essentially an ac- 
companiment of masculinity, though 
affected by a few female cats and goats 
and divers other feminine personalities 
of unorthodox tastes. 

In man they merge with caution and 
hesitation, but linger with tenacity and 
boldness, seeming loath to depart from 
him. For, though the hairs of his 
head may wither and fall, leaving noth- 
ing but their shining wake, his whiskers 
will cling in glorious effulgence; and, 
often due to indifference and age, be- 
coming somewhat embrowned on the 
median line, confer an appearance at 
once patriarchal and unsanitary. 

Deeming a smooth face the sign of 
youth or emasculation, the bearded 
races of men have ever worn their 
whiskers with pride and abandon; and 
from the very dawn of intelligence the 
wearing of whiskers may be traced. 
Tradition hath it that Adam had ‘em; 
the Ark preserved the Noachian whisk- 
ers; and Abraham undoubtedly car- 
ried a Babylonian beard into Egypt. 
Aaron’s beard swept to the skirts of 
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his garment; and Samson, before his 
conversion to barbershop methods, was 
maned and villous like an Aurochs. 
Zeus-Allfather was bearded; so was 
Priam; and Agamemnon’s whiskers 
fiapped in the breeze on the plains of 
windy Troy. 
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“Out of sight, out of mind.” 


Thus for centuries, from Adam to 
Agamemnon, from Hammurabi to 
Hughes, whiskers have tickled the 
faces and fancies of men; and hand in 
hand with their abundance has gone a 
great veneration sired of dignity—and 
tenderness of skin. A profane pull 
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Ones mirror offends 
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upon the beard has ever been the oc- 
casion of pain and grievous insult, for 
we read that the Roman senator sat 
like a statue until the Goth plucked 
his beard, and then he struck, though he 
knew that death was the penalty of the 
blow. David, in the pride of his beard, 
suffered his shamed and bewhiskered 
ambassadors to tarry at Jericho until 
their ravished beards might have time 
to revive after truncation at the hands 
of the Ammonites; but war followed 
the reaping of the ambassadorial 
chins. 

Just what causes first induced the 
wearing of whiskers are not clear, but 
vanity was probably born early of 
men; and since one hairy face was as 
good as another, a paucity of personal 
beauty was most easily hidden by the 
convenient beard. Or, it may be that 
our ancestors, recognizing the short- 
ness of the tenure of life, were a 
cautious people; and that peculiar 
thrill which the modern man feels as 
the barber drags the razor over the 
spot where life bubbles close to the 
surface may be but a vestige of the 
fear which led our ancestors to pre- 
fer whiskers to the risk of finding 
an honest man. More scientifically 
speaking, whiskers may have been de- 
veloped as a secondary sexual char- 
acter. The antennez of certain in- 
sects, such as the male mosquito, are 
curiously developed masses of bristles, 
which serve to locate the female by 
their nice attunement to her song. 
Hair on the human face may have been 
developed for a similar reason, and 
modern whiskers may be but rudiments 
of the troglodytic antennz which vi- 
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Specklessness 
Is next 40 Godliness 


brated to the love-call in the dim ante- 
diluvian days. 

Yet, whatever the why of the wear- 
ing, worn they were — sometimes 
braided, sometimes curled, sometimes 
in spade-effect; now in a fringe-like 
halo around the general countenance, 
now with just the plain and natural 
hanging-drop. The cut of the whisk- 
ers usually followed that of the reign- 
ing king; but now and then a monarch 
with whom nature had been nig- 
gardly in things’ hirsute, _ intro- 
duced shaving, and for a time the 
“bears” ruled in whiskerdom, but 
usually the children of Taurus were 
in ascendance. 

But the sun of destiny has set for 
whiskers. Here and there a feeble 
few remain, but how unlike their bold 
and wiry progenitors! As the forests 
of Lebanon they have wasted from the 
land. Modern methods of business 
and sanitation have sounded their 
knell. In this gasoline age they have 
become a fire-risk which no insurance 
company may willingly assume, hence 
the subtle swish of the “safety” has 
laid them low on many a fair and pro- 
ductive field. With the coming of 
prophylaxis, the cautious cootie has 
lost his lair, and the mendacious mi- 
crobe no longer lurks with assurance 
and safety in the umbrageous depths 
of a perennial frontispiece. Verily, 
Esau has departed from us. R. I. P. 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


“You're a pessimist, Shep, and think 
the world rotten.” 

“Oh, no; I know it is. And, being 
an optimist, I don’t give a hang.” 
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foap of tha CVening! 
Reautiful Soap! ©) 


a DIF FERENT Happy Days 

“Prohibition will have far-reaching By Stokely S. Fisher 
effects. 

“You bet it will. In the next cen- A ME! When I was a rustic 
tury we'll never hear of a man a hun- lover 
dred years old who drank bootleg And you a gypsy in calico, 
stuff all his life.” No happier heart the broad skies 

cover! 


We hunted the nests of partridge and 
plover 
And knew where the shyest wild 
flowers grow— 
Ah me, when I was a rustic lover! 


Your brown hands knew but the sun 
for glover, 
Your feet had never felt silk; but 
oh, 
No happier 
cover! 


heart the broad skies 


Like bees in the bloom my tranced 
dreams hover 
In the garden-glades that charmed 
us so, 
Ah me, when I was a rustic lover! 


Oh, to live with you the old days 
over! 

If back to it all I could only go, 

No happier heart the broad skies 


cover! 


If a fairy would grant us one wish 
craved of her, 


D by J. K. Bryan What should we ask? Oh, well I 
rawn by 3 RYANS 
“If you don’t marry me, I'll drink ‘ _—_ | + 
myself to death.” h me, when I was a rusti¢ lover, 
“Don’t be silly. You know you No happier heart the broad skies 
cover! 


can’t afford it.” 
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A FAMILY ROW 


The Parrot—What's the 
between Adam and Eve? 

The Serpent—She gave him a new 
shirt for a birthday present, and made 
it out of poison ivy leaves. 


trouble 


WHAT THEY ARE FOR 
Scrapper—What are the Army and 
Navy for? 
Patriot—For? 
forever! 


The Army and Navy 


ne] eS 


“Aw, there’s no treasure ‘round here!” 
“Gee, whiz, there must be! 


AN EXPERT 


“How can you distinguish genuine 
pearls from good imitations?” 

“It’s quite simple. Just examine 
the price ticket.” 


ERRONEOUS CONCLUSION 


“Gracious, how loud your husband 
snores! He must be very tired!” 

“You're mistaken, my dear. He is 
practicing on little Harry’s new saxo- 
phone.” 


> 
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The book says Capt’un Kidd buried his treasure by a tree!” 


SOME PROTECTION 


“You don’t approve of cheek danc- 
ing, do you?” 

“That isn’t as close contact as you 
may imagine. Just think of all the 
stuff the girls use on their faces.” 


EXPERIENCED 


“And is this the first time you've 
sent any manuscript to an editor?” 

“Yes, but I’ve been rejected by five 
girls.” 
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SWEET MUSIC 


He—lI'm so glad your father snores; it gives 


one such a feeling of security. 


HOW SHE WOULD PAY 


IZZIE, a colored maid-of-all-work, 
came in late during the cold wea- 
ther and said: “Miss Mary, I ain’t got 
nothing to eat for them chillun, and 
I ain't got a stick o’ wood to keep ’em 
warm.” 
“Well, Lizzie, we shall have to do 


something about that,” replied her 
mistress. 

“Yessum, I hope you is. Can I use 
de phone?” 

The following conversation then 
ensued: “Miss Lomax, Della ain't 


comin’ to work dis mornin’; she’s gone 
to town to buy a victroly.” 

“Lizzie!” the mistress exclaimed in- 
dignantly, “how can you let Della 
spend her money for a victrola, when 
the children have nothing to eat?” 

“Lord!” she replied, “you's got to 
have some sort of recreation when 
you got—er—empty stomach.” 

“Well, how do you ever expect to 
pay for it?” 

“On the extortion plan.” 





FAR-REACHING 


A protracted meeting 
had been in progress for 
several days in a village 
chapel in the South. The 
“harvest of souls” had 
been satisfying, but the 
“great awakening” had 
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not come. So the pastor 
in charge brought a new 
preacher into the village 
to “reach men’s hearts.” 

The night he preached 
his first sermon, Louise, 
religiously inclined, came 
home very much excited. 
She did not wait for her 
mother to ask her how 
she enjoyed the sermon, 
and whether the Spirit 
visited the services that 
night. On the contrary, 
she rushed into the sit- 
ting-room and _ shouted 
joyously: “Mamma, Bro- 
ther Piatt preached the 
best sermon I ever heard. 
You could hear him a 
mile!” 





TURKISH HUMOR 


Nasreddin Kodja, the 
Molsem priest, was leav- 


ing the house, saying: 
“I’m going to plow our 
field.” His wife corrected him: “If 
God wishes, I'm going to plow our 


field,” which he thought was quite an 

unnecessary addition. 
Hardly had_he started, 

mounted a 


when a 





LD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 


and the horseman disappeared in a 
cloud of dust. 
The return was weary; he was 


thirsty and hungry, and did not reach 
the village until late at night. Timidly 
he knocked on the door of his own 
house. “Who's there?” asked his 
wife. “If God wishes, it’s me,” came 
the answer. 


CERTAIN OF ONE DETAIL 

The detective, getting a description 
of an absconding bank cashier of his 
employer, asked: “Now, give me some 
particulars of this man—size, color of 


hair, kind of clothes, and so on. How 
tall was he?” 
The banker hesitated a moment, 


rubbed his chin rather doubtfully, and 
then answered: “I can’t exactly tell 
you how tall he was, but I can tell you 
to within a dollar or two just how 
short he was.” 


HIS REASON 


A former socialist, and now very 
much anti, is known for his unlimited 
vocabulary and ready wit. Not long 
after the war he was addressing an 
open air meeting in the Wall street 
district, and among other subjects 
touched upon were the boys who 
fought “over there.” 

A stout suffragette sort of woman 
asked: “Will you tell us just why you 


didn’t fight with the boys ‘over 
there’?” 
“Yes, madam, I will tell you For 


the same reason that you are not with 
the Follies—physical disability!” 





Sheik caught 
up to him, 
whipped him, 
and ordered: 
“Show me the 
way to Bag- 
dad.” Poor 
Nasreddin had 
to take the 
bridle and 
lead the horse, 
mile after 
mile, under a 
blazing sun 
Finally the 
town emerged 
through the 
haze, Nazred- 
din received a 
last whipping, 
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“Be with you in five minutes, Tom. 
warming up for our foursome, and also showing 
my wife the practical influence of golf.” 
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COMEDIENNES 


By GeorGe JEAN NATHAN 


COMEDIANS 








HERE are many comedians who 
appropriately —if disastrously — 
resemble a good joke. They are 
very funny the first time you hear them, 
and very flat the second. Whatever the 
nature of the material with which they 
may be equipped, they lack the comic 
ectoplasm that on this second occasion 
distinguishes the true comic spirit from 
the false. Any person who has gone to 
the theater regularly for a period of 
years will easily recall any number of 
comedians who impressed him as ex- 
ceptionally ludicrous fellows the first 
time he saw them and who the next 
time impressed him as being every bit 
as jolly as a thesis on Obrenovitch 
Milosh and the second Servian war of 
liberation. To how many of you was 
Eddie Foy comic after the first time? 
Or Frank Daniels? Or Frank Moulan? 
Or Fred Frear? Or Harry Bulger? Or 
Lawrence D’Orsay, or John E. Hen- 
shaw, or Arthur Dunn, or Herbert Cor- 
thell, or Ralph Herz, or Jefferson De 
Angelis, or D.llas Welford or Victor 
Moore, or Ned Sparks, or William 
Kent? Or any one of a dozen others? 
The test of a real comedian rests in 
whether you laugh at him before he 
opens his mouth. After he opens his 
mouth any comedian, first-class or 
tenth-class, may be moderately comic 
if only the ex-soft-shoe-dancer who sup- 
plies him with lines be comic; but the 
true comedian would be a comedian 
still were he suddenly to be stricken 
with lockjaw, and with tonsilitis, mumps 
and quinsy as complications. There is 
something about a first-class comedian 
that is always just a little more comic 
than the most comical line he speaks or 
the most comical song he sings. And it 
isn’t his nose, or his ears, or his bald 
head, or his violet vest, or his rear em- 
bonpoint. Exactly what this something 
is, I regret that I cannot tell you. It 
remains one of the inexplicable mys- 
teries of unapplied science, along with 
the mystery as to why a man who 
writes a perfectly legible letter gen- 
erally signs his name to it in such a 
hand that no one can make it out. 


URING the last month I have sur- 

veyed anew three familiar clowns: 
two gents and a lady. In other words, 
De Wolf Hopper, Eddie Cantor, and 
Miss Charlotte Greenwood. Of the 
three, it seems to me that Cantor alone 
possesses in any degree the ectoplasm 
of the true comic medium. He does not 
possess a great deal of it, but he pos- 
sesses at least a small measure—and 
that is more than either Hopper or our 


lady friend assays. Hopper is a 
first-rate comedian—once. That 
once, so far as I am concerned, 
was the night I first saw 
“Wang.” He doesn't repeat. He 
has no variety, whether of fea- 
tures, voice or physical antic. 
He can dispose of a humorous lyric 
—one of Gilbert's, say—with consid- 
erable dexterity, but even in such 
case it is never for a moment doubt- 
ful that it is the lyric and not 
Hopper that is the comedian. Cantor, 
on the other hand, has variety. Inside 
the clown beats the heart of one not 
without a natural gift for acting. And 
throughout the clowning are evident 
certain flickers of those deeper strains 
that illuminate a higher art. Cantor is 
funny, and not merely once. Where 
Hopper’s effort is always sedulously 
directed toward purging his comedy of 
vulgarity—thus deleting it of all life— 
Cantor's is persistently directed toward 
keeping the vulgarity of his comedy 
sacrosanct—thus maintaining its active 
circulation and robustness. Cantor’s 
weakness (and this is what reduces him 
to the comic second level) lies in his 
imitativeness. He is Cantor one mo- 
ment, Cantor-Jolson another, and Can- 
tor-Willie Howard a third. He is not 
so good a comedian as Jolson, but is a 
better comedian than Howard. The see- 
saw from high to low dizzies him, and 
defeats him. The truly great clown re- 
minds one of no one but himself. 


S° far as women comedians go, I 

confess to a complete blind-spot. I 
have never seen a woman who seemed 
to me to be funny, and I have, during 
my many years of active service at the 
front, viewed all the entries. Marie 
Dressler landing on her Archduke 
Friedrich with a bump that shook the 
glasses in the bar down in the cellar of 
the old Weber and Fields Music Hall 
never succeeded in drawing a snicker 
out of this otherwise easily meltable old 
iceberg. Connie Ediss colliding with a 
sofa and massaging the sofa with witch 
hazel in one of the George Edwardes’ 
importations failed to brew a chuckle in 
this customarily jocose old Esquimau. 
Trixie Friganza tickling the dome of 
the orchestra leader with the long green 
feather on her wide green hat, Eva 
Tanguay jumping around like a Mill- 
saps College cheer leader, May Irwin 
grabbing a shrimp by the back of the 
neck and shaking him like a Bacardi 
cocktail—these girls, too, have never 
warmed up this sympathetic, if steam- 
less, radiator. Fat and lean, tall and 
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} Caricature of A. A. 
} Milne, author of Win- 
throp Ames’s “The 
ra Truth About Blayds,” 


, at the Booth Theater. 
Bs 
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small, white and black, they 
have all convinced this par- 
ticular ingrate that, however 
charming they may be as 
women, however kind they 
may be to cripples, and how- 
ever much they may have 
done for their country during the war, 
they are not much to laugh at. A 
woman comedian is to me a sad spec- 
tacle. The more she tries to be comical, 
the sadder she is. And Miss Charlotte 
Greenwood is no exception. I somehow 
can't laugh at Miss Greenwood because 
she was born with a figure that looks 
like a flag pole that has read and fol- 
lowed Vance Thompson’s diet. Nor can 
I laugh at her because her feet are large 
and her legs grotesquely long. If she 
asks me to laugh at her for these rea- 
sons, it doesn’t help. Either I am too 
polite, or something is wrong with my 
sense of what is and what is not 
humorous. 








‘THE show in which Hopper is ap- 

pearing (at least as I write) is 
called “Some Party.” It is a slap-dash 
hash of Lambs’ Gambol materials ut- 
terly without novelty, wit and imagina- 
tion, and is amusing only when Mr. 
Lew Dockstader, a serviceable come- 
dian, is given a chance by the omni- 
present Hopper to do his turn. The 
exhibit provides us with still another 
excellent illustration of the kind of en- 
tertainment that actors produce when 
they occasionally take it into their 
heads that none of the managers knows 
anything about his business. The Can- 
tor show, “Make It Snappy,” is built 
after the familiar Winter Garden pat- 
tern and gets its gasoline from Cantor’s 
presence. The Greenwood show, “Letty 
Pepper,” is a melancholy tune version 
of Charles Klein’s noble masterpiece, 
“Maggie Pepper,” redeemed only by 
some fancy kicking on the part of an 
extremely agile, if non-Ziegfeldian, 
chorus. The jokes in this last named 
show were great favorites in the days of 
Ward and Vokes’ grandparents. In the 
show there is also another of the numer- 
ous so-called “Fashion Parades.” A 
Fashion Parade consists in having ten 
show-girls parade slowly across the 
stage in gowns imported directly from 
West 42d Street, Paris, and in having 
at least a third of the audience parade 
in the same tempo up the nearest aisle. 





MORE SURE TO GET IT 
Alice—Never marry for money. 
Virginia—No, it’s better to divorce 

for it! 
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STewarTt 
witsen 


“And who 
might you be, 
little one?” 

“I might be 
your sweet- 
heart, but I'm 
not I'm me. 
These drum- 
mers have gall, 
but a jobber 
has the nerve 
of a mule.” 


“Don't make me laugh—I'm 
saving it for a good joke.” 


“Hold still if you want me to 
get that cinder out of your eye.” 

“But you're looking into the 
wrong eye!” 


“Help!” “What's the trouble 
now?” 

“Youare digging my eye out.” 

“Well, it won't matter. You 
have seen about everything.” 


“Do you know you have 
beautiful eyes? They fairly 
intoxicate me. It must be the 
eyeballs.” 









Rar 
RAYMONO 


“No; really, I 
mean it. Lunch 
with me.” 

“Well, all 
right. I'm very 
hungry Tues- 
days.” 


Arthur Litle Reviews “Letty Pepper” 
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JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 


best All others at regular rates 


A SHREWD SALE 
*ANDY McGREGOR was a broad 
and brawny Scot of highland fame 
He was in London, and with him his 
trusty dog, Jock, of which he was very 
proud. He had many tempting offers 
for Jock, but could not find heart to 


let him go, saying: “I could never 
part with him.” 
An influential American met him 


one morning and offered him a large 
sum for the dog And when Sandy 
shook his head, the buyer doubled his 
first offer. But still Sandy said, “I 
couldna part wi’ him.” 

Later in the day a Londoner offered 
him much less, and was promptly ac- 
cepted. The American, meeting him 
shortly after, said: “I thought you 
told me you would not sell the dog, and 
you have sold him for much less than 
I offered you.” 

“Na,” said Sandy, “I said I couldna’ 
part wi’ him. Ye ken, Jock couldna’ 
swim the Atlantic!” 


TAKING A WARNING 


Learning that his wife was at a 
moving picture performance with 
another man, Smith rushed to the 
theater and appealed to the manager 
for assistance. The latter, being quite 
a diplomat, came upon the stage and 
made the following announcement: 

“There is present in this audience a 
man with somebody else's wife. I 
desire to avoid scandal and will per- 
mit this couple to leave quietly when 
the theater is darkened.” 

The lights were put out. 
couples left the theater 
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“Dry Reading.” 


For the Well Dressed Man 
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First Prize 


ONLY ONE SHIP 


An American doughboy, cap- 
tive to a Boche officer, was ques- 
tioned: 

“How many of you American 
soldiers are there on this side of 
the Atlantic?” queried the Ger- 
man. 

“Oh! About three million of 
us.” 

“It must have taken a lot of 
ships we knew nothing about to 
bring all of you over, didn't it?” 

“Oh, no; only one ship brought 
us over!” 

“Only one! Impossible! And 
what one was that?” 

“The Lusitania.” 











Second Prize 


FRIENDLY FLIES 


Being a _ foreigner, 


Sam Cohan 
found it a task to write signs for the 
windows of his department store. At 
last he hit upon an idea, and instead 


Original, unpublished humorous stories only are wanted. 


of writing the amount of an article 


in dollars, he simply put down a dot 
For instance, one dot ( 
dollar; two dots, two dollars, etc. 


One day he left his son, Abie, te 


take care of the store while he wen 
to lunch. 


marked four dollars. He immedi 


ately went to the cash register, an! 


to his surprise found that twelv:« 
dollars had been put in. 

“Abie,” he called excitedly, “what 
else did you sell?” 

“Nuttin’,” replied the worthy son 

“But my son, Abie,” replied the 
father, “the pants dey were marked 
four dollars, here is twelve.” 

“No, father, they were marked 
twelve dots.” 

Sam Cohan rubbed his hands for 
several seconds, and then his face 
brightened, and, folding his hands, he 
cried: 

“God bless de flies!” 


IMPRESSIVE LANGUAGE 


A lady in a college town was try- 
ing to interest her young negro gar 
dener in higher education. He lis 
tened to her flights of fancy in open- 
mouthed wonderment. The next day 
he delighted her by asking for the loan 
of a dictionary. 

“Why, certainly, Nero,” she said; 
“but what do you want it for?” 

“Well, missus, I see my best gal out 
with a feller last night, and I’se gwine 
tuh write her a letter, and I'se gwine 
to use some big words.” 





“Pinch Bottle.” 


) meant one 











When he returned he 
noticed a pair ot trousers had been 
sold from the window which had been 
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The Timetable of Independence 
By Lisle Bell 


WHEN (daily, except Sundays), in 
the course of human events (sub- 
ject to change) it becomes necessary 
for one people to dissolve the political 
bands (discontinued after July 4) 
which have connected them with 
another, and to assume (on regular 
schedule) among the powers of the 
earth the separate and equal station 
(via Delaware and Hudson) to which 
the laws of Nature (stops on signal) 
and of Nature’s God entitle them, a de- 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind 
(does not stop) re- 
quires that they should 
declare the causes 
(Eastern standard 
time) which impel 
them to the separation. 

We hold these truths 
to be self-evident: that 
all men are created 
equal (except Fri- 
days); that they are 
endowed by their Cre- 
ator (read up) with in- 
herent and inalienable 
rights (read down); 
that among these are 
life (continuous be- 
tween points), liberty 
(water route), and the 
pursuit of happiness 
(also subject to 
change). 





MANUFACTURING 
REPUTATION 


A New Jersey de- 
bating society has just 
decided that Edison is 
the greatest man 
among the educated 
classes, and that Jack 
Dempsey is most truly 
“upper-crust” among 
theuneducated. Which 
reminds us that when 
the redoubtable Jack 
was in training last 
spring at Atlantic City 
in preparation for his 
fight with Mons. 
Georges Carpentier, a 
friend who accompan- 
ied us to the training 
quarters asked Jack, 
point blank, to bestow 
on him a black eye. 

“And why,” asked 
the champion, “do you 
want a black eye?” 

“Well,” was the re- 
ply, “when anyone 
asks me where I got it 
I can say you gave it 
to me?” 

“But,” replied the 
puzzled pugilist, “what 
reason would you give 


as to why I should 
strike you?” 
“Oh,” gaily an- 


swered the young man, 
“TI would say I hit you 
first!” 


—-~ > 


PUSH AND GO 

One of those twenty-five million 
youths who are some day expected to 
attain to the Presidency of the United 
States was recently asked by a com- 
petent questioner to define the differ- 
ence between Push and Go. 

“Push,” he said, “is that ability and 
initiative required to get you to the 
position where you are qualified to tell 
another man “Go!” 


A SETTLEMENT 
“Did he anything on his 
wife?” 
“Yes, five of his poor relations.” 


settle 
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Encouragement 
By Virginia Woods Mackall 


LIKE to think that I am kind 
And have a pleasant, willing 
mind. 


And though the reason’s hard to tell, 
It seems to work out very well; 
For when my conscience starts to 
brood 


I’m much too worried to be good, 


But when I seem most nice to me— 
How nice to others I can be! 
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The “Follies” girl identifies herself. 
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“Whew! That licking I gave you tired me all out.” 
“Yes, but you c’n sit down an’ rest.” 
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I Knew Him When— 


S WE pursue this human game 
we long to scale the heights of 
fame; to be as famous, is our 

hope, as Mrs. Pinkham’s helpful dope; 
to have men pause when we appear, 
and say, “His well-known nobs is here.” 

Oh, we will gladly pay the price; 
we'll make most any sacrifice to win 
renown that may endure, and quit the 
path that is obscure. To be as famed 
as Beecham’s pills! With such a hope 
the bosom thrills; for such a goal we'll 
strain and toil and burn the midnight 
Standard oil, and use up hours we 
might bestow upon some corking movie 
show. We dodge life’s pleasures and 
delights, and slave through peniten 
tial nights that we may see our pic- 
tured maps in some punk magazine, 
perhaps. 

At last you're famous, Richard Roe, 
you cut a swath where’er you go; you 
register at some hotel, the clerks be- 
hold your name and yell, and fierce 
reporters come in flocks, and bone you 
for uplifting talks, and kodak fiends 
weave to and fro, and gayly picture as 
they go. And when at last you've 


who’s boosted by a fickle fate. 
knew him when—” 


“But he is just a common skate, 


I 


By Watt Mason 


ILLUSTRATION BY HENRY J. PECK 


sought your room, in awful majesty 
and gloom, the people you have left 
behind draw up their chairs and speak 
their mind. 

Some frayed old delegate will say, 
“He’s feeling pretty iarge to-day, but 
he is just a common skate who's 
boosted by a fickle fate. I knew him 
when he couldn't buy a bowl of suds 
when he was dry. He took my father’s 
cast-off pants, and 
they were trimmed 
down by his aunts, 
and thus in youth 
was he attired and 
to no better duds 
aspired. I knew 
him when he went 
to school, and he 
was held to be a 
fool, and on the 
dunce’s stool he sat, 
and wore a funny 
paper hat. And 
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now we see him all swelled up, as pursy 
as a poisoned pup, and men with forty 
times his brains are loading cordwood 
onto wains, and finding it a parlous 
thing to feed their families, by jing.” 

Some hoary-headed swain may say, 
“He thinks that he is It to-day; his 
haughty manners stir my bile; alack, 
his condescending smile! To-day he 
journeyed to our town and held some 
Pullman cushions 
down, and he was 
pompous, 
starched and 
vain, as though 
he owned the 
whole _ blamed 
train. I knew 
him when he 
walked the ties 
and herded with 
the hobo guys; 
he lined up with 
police court jays, 
and drew ten dol- 
lars or ten days. 
And oh, it makes 
my spirit sick to 
see men bow to 
such a hick! 


I’ve always 
walked the moral 
way, and you behold 
me broke to-day. I’m 


loaded down with ster- 
ling worth, and haven't 
seven bucks on earth. 
Of me it often has been 
said that I’ve a Daniel 
Webster head, and yet 
my stand-off is so bad 
I cannot buy a boneless 


shad. And here this 
tinhorn piker comes, and 
all the people beat the 
drums, and greet him 
with a new-laid ode, and 
scatter roses on the 
road.” 


And says a gaffer, bent 
and old, “I knew him 
when the seers foretold 
that he some fateful day 
would see the hangman 
and the gallows tree. 
For he would swipe, the 
graceless clown, what- 
ever wasn’t buckled 
down. My record 
shows no gaps or rents, 
yet I can’t borrow fifty 
cents, and no one 
twenty miles from here 
has ever heard my name, 
I fear. Unhonored 
virtue feebly hikes, 
while that cheap skate 
gets all he likes.” 

Such is the fate of 
famous men; the failures 
say, “I knew him 
when!” 
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Tommy Meighan demonstrates his love for children in 


delight of Bertram Hartman. 








“The Bachelor Daddy” at the Rialto Theater, to the 


Some Water Stuff 


URING creation week foresight 

accounted for the making of the 

oceans. The world might have 
gone on tolerably well with only dry 
land, but motion picture comedies 
could never have been invented and 
maintained without water. After all, 
there must be something for the funny 
men to fall into. And when somebody 
peeks through a keyhole, what on earth 
can possibly be done to him except to 
shoot a stream of water through the 
door and hit him in the eye? 

On the spoken stage the sea is 
invariably a tragic symbol. The 
plays of Eugene O'Neill tinkle with 
bells and sirens, and shouts of “man 
overboard.” That “old davil sea” is 
the terrific restless force which is con- 
stantly in arms against the aspirations 
of mankind. 

But the movies have conquered the 
deep. To motion picture directors 
there is hardly anything quite as funny 
as a sinking ship. Owen Moore’s new 
film, “Reported Missing,” shows a 
schooner deeply distressed by a hurri- 
cane, and as each wave sweeps over 
the crippled vessel the audience howls 
with glee. To be sure, there is some 
attempt made to utilize more solemn 
effects as well. We see an old negro 
seated at an organ in the cabin play- 
ing “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” But 
each time he opens his mouth a little 
more widely than usual, a passing wave 
sweeps in and he swallows it. The 
solemnity of the occasion is thereby 
distinctly disturbed. 

Incidentally, the sea is recruited to 
excellent purpose in “Reported Miss- 
ing.” The pictures of the little sail- 
ing vessel nosing through the storm 
are extraordinarily vivid. Even when 
the picture turns back to mere studio 
stuff upon the deck of the ship the 
illusion remains persuasive. Of 
course, the spectator must realize that 
the actors are no longer actually upon 


By Heywoop Broun 


the bounding waves, but the rain and 
water and lightning which are hurled 
at them carry almost complete con- 
viction. 


‘HS picture people have a distinct 
advantage over their articulate com- 
petitors when it comes to the telling 
of stories which put to sea. _ In spite 
of the eloquence of the playwright, 
no theater can do justice to an angry 
ocean in billowing canvas. Nor do 
shifting lights quite accomplish the 
desired effect. Before the coming of 
the pictures, audiences were not so 
literal or skeptical. 

We remember that one of the first 
plays we ever saw was called “The 
White Heather,” and it had something 
to do with a wreck which lay at the 
bottom of the ocean. There were 
papers init. All other proof had been 
destroyed. Looking back at this dis- 
tance, we cannot quite remember 
whether the missing document was 
a will or a marriage certificate. Any- 
how, wealth or respectability, or some 
other frightfully important commodity 
was at stake. Both the hero and the 
villain took up deep sea diving, and in 
the big act they met at the bottom of 
the ocean. 

We in the audience were permitted 
to see them make their descent into 
the depths. The actor stood stock 
still upon the stage, and gauze with 
fish and water-grass painted upon it 
was hoisted up in front of him. In the 
excitement of the moment the spec- 
tator was supposed to be fooled into 
thinking that it was the actor and not 
the gauze which was moving. At that 
time we were very young and had no 
leanings toward becoming a reviewer, 
and yet we were not fooled. We knew 
that the divers were not moving. For 
us they stood upon the stage and not 
at the bottom of the ocean. Still, we 
were enormously excited when each 
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produced a knife and began to slash 
away at each other. Finally one man 
succeeded in cutting his opponent's 
life-line, and the play ended happily. 
We are assuming that it was the hero 
who made the lucky stroke. This 
seems to us a safe enough wager. 

Our excitement about the whole 
business depended upon the fact that, 
although it was not good sea stuff, it 
was as good as could be expected. We 
realized even then the difficulties of 
opening the stage door and letting the 
ocean in. But the motion picture 
people can do exactly that. We are 
not obliged to overlook the shortcom- 
ings of any ocean. For the purposes 
of the play the Atlantic or the Pacific 
becomes subservient to the director. 
When he calls through his megaphone, 
“Register rage,” the ocean obeys him. 
It knows that if it should fail to cut 
up at the command there are other 
oceans to which the producer can turn 
for assistance. 

The sea may have made a monkey of 
old Canute, but the king has been 
amply avenged by the picture people. 
When they say, “Thus far and no far- 
ther,” the ocean knows that it has met 
its master and rolls over or plays dead 
without a whimper. Anybody who 
has seen Buster Keaton or Harold 
Lloyd disporting himself in a comedy 
knows that the ocean is a mild and 
tractable playfellow. Perhaps the fear 
of the sea is deep-seated in all of us, 
even the landlubbers. That may ex- 
plain why we all hail with such delight 
the actions of any comic fellow who 
thumbs his nose at the tides and uses 
deep water as his playground. 


RESTRICTED 
Foreigner—Do you recommend the 
United States of America as a summer 
resort? 
New Yorker—Only as a watering- 
place. 
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t } Frank Hallin and George M. Cohan in “Madeleine and the Movies.” 
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e A YANKEE DOODLE DANDY 

e EORGE M. COHAN, born on July 4, near the cradle of 

e American Independence, has proved himself a nephew of 
Uncle Sam. He has waved the flag a bit; but who has a 

better right? The inspiration of his “Over There,” to which ; 

. the A. E. F. marched while those at home were singing it, was 


legitimate; and Cohan has made good his boast of 100 per cent. 
Americanism 





Georgette Cohan 


In “Madeleine and the 
Movies,” written by her ver- 
satile father, Miss Cohan 
plays with real charm, giv- 
ing to the highly amusing 
' comedy a delightful sincer- 
ity 


George M. and Georgette Cohan 
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What the Literati Will Wear 
By O. O., Vassar College 


FTER all that has been written 
about the appearance of the col- 
lege girl, it is strange that no one 
mentions her shoes. As a rule, feet 
spell intellectuality more reli- 
ably than do high foreheads. 
The higher the mentality, the 
flatter the heels. Shoes of E 
width are acquired along with a 
diploma, and even ground-grip- 
pers look frivolous on a Ph. D. 
After all, history substantiates 
this. The Wise Virgins are al- 
ways pictured hiking along in 
sensible buckskin ties, with the 
Foolish Ones tottering behind 
on mere spindles. Solomon the 
Wise insisted that his wives 
wear regulation “sneaks,” and 
Sapgho even took to sandals. 
The reason that Cinderella’s sis- 
ters could not get the glass slip- 
per on was that the eldest was 
an honor girl at school, while 
the other made Phi Beta Kappa. 
From the point of view of 
fashion experts, the worst evil 
of education is that it goes 
straight to the feet. With the 
advancement of learning, pretty 
slippers must disappear, for the 
weighty mind must have a solid 
understanding. For proof, look 
at professorial feet! 
Some high foreheads, like ears, 
may go out of style. But feet, 


him? 





The Scarecrows. 


even with shoes upon them, will prob- 
ably remain in vogue. As long as they 
do, we cannot mistake the learned! 


WORTH LOOKING AT 
“So you are Diogenes?” 
“T am.” 





Mae—lIf he has proposed, why don’t you accept 


Sue—lI can't make up my mind whether I would 
like him when I got him home. 
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“Will you take a bit of advice?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Quit looking for an honest man and 
take a slant at the girls.” 


A Passionate Purple Epistle 
By Van H. Cartmell, Jr. 


PASSIONATE purple 
epistle 

Was dropped in my mail box 
to-day; 

I whisked it away with a 
whistle 

From under the bills where 
it lay. 


I made it my idle conjecture 
To guess what the contents 
could be— 
A letter of love or a lecture 
From the not yet impossible 
she. 


The color I aptly could style a 
Supremely insidious hue, 
And I said to myself: “What 
Delilah 
Would possibly send this to 
you?” 


With a strongly elated sensa- 
tion 
I ripped out enclosure and 
all, 
And read—to my edification— 
“Buy a box for the Fireman's 
Ball!” 











Puppy Love. 
HER INITIATION A LITTLE ADDITION HE TOOK IT LITERALLY 


Louise—-When did you first dis- “That boy of yours is a chip of the “Did the editor send you a check 
cover the value of money? old block.” for that poem of yours?’ 

Julia—When I first lost at a bridge “So they tell me. Did you know “No. He accepted it as ‘free 
game. another splinter arrived last night?” verse.” ” 
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“Ford may cross his tin Lizzie with a go-devil and get the crittur needed to lift the agricultural bloc.” 


EDITORIAL 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


HIS MASTER MIND 


ENRY FORD has concentrated his master mind 

upon the lost motion of the farmer. In his auto- 

biography, which S. S. McClure is publishing in his 
rejuvenated magazine, Henry Ford declares that there is 
too much lost motion upon the American farm. 

Righto, Henry! But much of the lost motion is just 
lost, and it will do no good to advertise for it. Driving 
a pig through a gate requires seven thousand six hundred 
and eighty-two different movements of the human mind 
and body, and yet, with all his wisdom, Henry Ford has 
not yet invented an automatic pig. Nothing else will 
climinate those motions. Entertaining the preacher is 
another place where the farmer loses a lot of time and 
energy. But a self-feeding preacher is beyond even Henry 
Ford’s inventive genius. 

If Henry wants to keep the boys on the farm, and 
reduce farm labor to joyous jazz, let him go into a corner 
and think up some way to teach a calf to drink out of 
a bucket without wearing out its ears on the hired man's 
hands! If he could just get some vacuum cleaner device 
that would start the suction in the right direction when 
the farmer's boy gets the calf’s nose in the bucket, Henry 
would be a benefactor to mankind. But a lusty calf with 
a pair of leather lungs can spray over a six-foot boy and 
a 24 x 38 stable the contents of a bucket of skimmed milk 
in one good snort. It’s lost motion—lost to all time and 
eternity. And, if Henry Ford can go out in the barn 
lot and find that lost motion and harness it up to a motor, 
he can get power enough in a week in spring on the 
average farm to run the world a year 


We are glad Henry Ford is considering the problems 
of the farm. He may cross his tin Lizzie with a go-devil 
and get the crittur that is needed to lift the agricultural 
bloc. If he can figure out that contraption he can trade 
it to the stand-pat Republicans for the Muscle Shoals 
concession. 


THE MISSION OF BRYAN 


RYAN has started out on a new crusade; this time 

against what he calls “Darwinism.” Ten years ago 

it was against militarism; twenty years ago he flashed 
his corn knife against imperialism, and a quarter of a 
century ago he attacked capitalism. 

America never before has had exactly the kind of a 
figure that Bryan is. The things that he attacks are 
genuine evils. Twenty-five or thirty years ago the coun- 
try was in real danger of plutocratic control. Rich men 
were too cockey in their domination of business and 
politics. When along came Bryan with a perfectly silly 
remedy—the issue of a debased currency. He never got 
anywhere with his remedy. But he was a John the Bap- 
tist in his battle against the dominance of organized wealth 
in American life. 

A few years later, America having taken the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico, was hog-wild about never hauling 
down the flag. Bryan started a campaign to give up the 
Philippines and return to the isolation of the fathers. He 
was mad; but he did check the iniperialistic tendency of 
the times—for a while. 

Ten years ago or such a matter the world was going 
crazy over preparedness for war. Bryan became a howl- 
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ing dervish of pacifism. In the midst of the great war 
his pacifism made him a grotesque figure with a bomba- 
zine umbrella and a shiny plug hat on the Chautauqua 
circuit. But the Bryan ideals figured in the Fourteen 
Points, which will keep the world busy for a century 
before they are realized. 

At the moment the cast of thought of the civilized 
world is too materialistic; we are stressing the points cof 
resemblance between man and the beast, forgetting that 
man is a spirit and not a mere creature without destiny. 
So Bryan sails out preaching the Bible as the inspired 
Word of God, without the change of a jot or tittle. He 
hinks he is attacking evolution. But he knows no more 
of evolution than he knew of finance or world politics 
or the war insanity of men. He will get no further with 
the Bible undefiled by honest critics than he got with free 
silver. But he will arouse the spiritual forces of man 
and set people to thinking that in the deep wisdom of the 
Book of Books the race has registered much that is prof- 
itable to know; much that men may follow in living happy 
and useful lives. 

A fine, free, fantastic and often futile and fatuous 
old figure is Bryan. Yet he has done a worthy work in 
the world, and his five lowly talents have never been 
wrapped in a napkin. 


slaughter, the journalistic quarrel, the old town row, the 
fighting editor, have gone with the old oaken bucket and 
the pony express. Yet once, the fighting editor was as 
common as the minnesinger. The fighting editor used to 
brandish his shooting irons on the village street, and his 
casual sallies into mayhem and criminal assault were inci- 
dents of a dull and idle hour in the town’s history.  Scur- 
rilous language, obscene allusions, indefensible charges, 
rancor, bitterness and bloodshed in the middle of the last 
century were the common lot of the editor. And now we 
have fallen upon pale and puling times. Schools of jour- 
nalism have long since dropped artillery practice from the 
curriculum; reporters are no longer “in armor clad.” And 
the once loathed contemporary now is busily engaged in 
forming a combination with his hated competitor in viola- 
tion of the Clayton Act to keep up advertising rates. 

But is was a great day, the elder day of blood and vio- 
lence! Newspapers were respected when they were backed 
by the personal army and navy of the editor; they were 
not the byword and the hissing they have become since it 
is no longer editorial courtesy to shoot on sight. The 
Durango editors who injected a casualty list into pure 
reading matter have taken journalistic amenities for the 
moment back to the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. 
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THE SHORT MEMORY OF MAN 


HE American Defense Society is 

asking people to buy pictures of the 

late Colonel Roosevelt to distrib- 
ute in public places “to combat radical- 
ism.”” How the dear old Colonel would 
chuckle if he could know that the same 
outfit that was denouncing him ten short 
years ago as a foe of organized govern- 
ment, a destroyer of the Constitution, 
and an enemy of society, is now pictur- 
ing him in Y.M.C.A. buildings and army 
barracks as an antidote for radicalism! 

What Roosevelt did to entrenched 
privilege in this country in ten years of 
agitation was one of the finest services 
ever performed for any country at any 
time. He hit the plutocracy squarely 
in the solar plexus, and because he was 
President of the United States his blow 
had devastating power. 

But the same plutocracy that is now 
sticking his picture to exorcise the Red 
and scare away the pink parlor Bolshe- 
vists ten years ago was spending fabu- 
lous sums to restore Penrose, Barnes 
and Cannon to power, and to overthrow 
the power of Colonel Roosevelt. These 
professional foes of free speech and a 
free press to-day were not above lying 
scandalously and outrageously about 
Colonel Roosevelt ten years ago when 
they were trying to restore his enemies 
to power! It is the short memory of 
man which reduces his sense of humor 
to an appreciation of the slap stick and 
the custard pie as provokers of mirth. 


BACK TO SHOOTING IRONS 


IME, which has been scooting for- 

ward for the last quarter of a 

century at a terrific pace, took a 
backward spring the other day, and in 
Durango, Colorado, lifted the curtain 
that hides the dear and presumably dead 
past to show the world an old-fashioned 
newspaper fight that ended in a killing. 

What a long, long backward jump 
that Durango episode made! It is al- 
most as though the dinosaur from the 
South American lake should actually 
come stalking down Fifth Avenue har- 
nessed to a Ford. The editorial man- 
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THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


Irate Diner—Look here, waitress—there’s not a particle of turtle in 
this turtle soup. 

Waitress—Well, what of 
wouldn’t expect to find Hoover in it, would you? 


it? We have Cabinet pudding, but you 
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Drawn by Jess Hoke, Univ. of Oklahoma "22. 











Decoy for Squirrel. 


ALONG WITH THE GREAT AUK 
A CCORDING to the funny papers, pro- 
‘ fessors as a tribe are notoriously ab- 
sent-minded. I searched the university for 
the typical professor—the kind that for- 
gets to don a necktie in the morning, that 
sometimes forgets his own name, that for- 
gets to go to his classes, and even may 
forget that he is alive. Last term I reached 
my Mecca. He forgot everything and then 
some more, even to forgetting what his own 
course was about. Thought I: “Here's 
where I escape the inevitable ‘F,’ as he'll 
forget how dumb I am.” But woe is me! 
He didn’t forget that I overcut his lectures! 
O. L. Clarkson, Curnell '22. 


A PIPPIN 


PplPPa'’s such a stupid girl; 
Yet, though not good in classes, 
She takes a book to her exams, 
And therefore Pippa passes 
Joe Earnest, U. of Texas °22. 





Drawn by Henman X. VAN Cort, Yale "23. 
Comfortable Freshman—Now, Gene- 
vieve, be candid. When do you want 
me to go? 
Genevieve (greatly bored)—It’s a 
couple of hours too late for that, 
Archie! 


TER-R-R-R-IBLE! 
THEY met on the bridge at midnight; 
They will never meet again 
For one was an eastbound heifer, 
The other a westbound train. 
Ray Law, Stanford '23. 


Her Method 
Now Trix McMix is wondrous wise 
She captures all the men; and hark! 
Her method, old, still takes the prize: 
She always keeps them in the dark. 
A. M. Coon, Cornell °25. 


Novelties 
Loop—-Well, what’s new under the sun? 
Hound—-Three new Ford accessories, a 
parlor game, a patented curling iron, a 
novelty bazoo, and, strangely enough, 
they've introduced a different line of drugs. 
H. B. Rorke, Stanford ’22 


HAIL, COLUMBIA! 
(With another hail to Walt Mason) 


By Roy B. Miller, Cornell '24 


THs stately realm once earned applause 


from all the countryside The honest 
natives worked their jaws with whiskered 
joy and pride. They toasted her in demi- 


johns, in glasses and in jugs. Breathes 
now the man who vums and swans among 
these modern thugs? 

Those haleyon days are gone for aye, 
eclipsed in moss and weeds. No more the 
yokel dons array bestrewn with straws and 
seeds. The gaffer’s son is now a dude with 
all the gangster’s tricks, no more to be en- 
ticed and wooed with lure of gilded bricks. 
What wonder if the city crook has lost his 
olden fame—his honored ways and pride 
forsook, his cheek suffused with shame? 

Time was-—-and not so long erstwhile 
when each one knew his class; when gentle 
folk would walk a mile to save their neigh- 
bor’s grass; when wives would answer hail 
and beck to please their gallant lord; when 
office boys would break a neck to move with 
glad accord; when servants spoke from 
bended knees and bowed the modest back; 
when toilers grubbed for honest fees and 
loafers got the sack; when teachers taught 
the Golden Rule and tanned the learner's 
seat; when barefoot minions splashed the 
pool and rich men trod the street. 

Now times have come to such a pass that 
joy has fled the earth. The patriot cries 
alack, alas; and damns his hour of birth. 
The bars have been too long let down, the 
cows are in the corn, the castle opes to boor 
and clown without a sneer of scorn. Elite 
is now a word unknown or means the same 
as mob. The rabble smear the gentry’s 
throne with miry clod and gob. A duke 
may be of noble birth or just a newly rich. 
The bars have fallen with a thud: distine- 
tion paves the ditch. The poor have shed 
their overalls, their burlaps and their jeans; 
base scullions loll in lordly halls, their 
daughters herd with queens. 

While things go on in such a shape hark 
not for scund of cheers—for th's we wear 
our mourning crape as much as for our 
beers. In bygone days but little pelf suf- 
ficed our humble needs. With bread and 
bacon on the shelf, who pined for kingly 
feeds? When frosty winter hove in sight, 
the dub with lack of kale would break a 
banker’s window-light and win a berth in 
jail. But now the way he turns the trick 
has nothing to commend; he turns into a 
Bolshevik to gain his sordid end. 

A burgher scarce can take his clubs and 
in his knickered pants resort to golf with 
other dubs without this awful chance: you 
never know what sort of rank your fellow 
man may hold; mayhap he owns a vaulted 
bank—or not an ounce of gold. What 
though he slyly tips the wink 
and taps his bulging hip? 
Belike the friendly offered 
drink will prove the hand- 
cuff’s nip. 

Ah, me, the proudly-soar- 
ing fowl may well abate his 
scream when liege and vas- 
sal cheek by jowl thus swig 
the nation’s cream. It hangs 
my soul by both its thumbs, 
it throws me into faints, to 


THE FIRST CO-ED! 
By Leland G. Stanford, Stanford '24 


THE tale is a sad one, as sad as you've 
heard. 

I'll truly admit that it sounds quite absurd, 

But all of this happened in times long ago, 

When Earth was infested with monsters 
that grow 

To mountainous sizes, then bend to the 
ground, 

To swallow the humans that happen around 


When Venus de Milo of fabled renown, 

Was wooed by a certain young man of her 
town, 

She answered him warmly, and hearing 
them speak, 

The neighbors guessed marriage inside of 
a week. 

But one quiet evening while taking a walk, 

They stopped by a fountain to have a nice 
talk, 

She gave him her promise, but, lo, at their 
heel, 

A vicious old monster came tracking his 
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FOXED! 


(Apologies to Fontaine Fox). 
George calls on his corpulent friend. 
They play blind man’s buff, and the 
result is— 


He roared as he spied them. (A tidbit, in- 
deed! ) 

But due to poor eyesight—perhaps to his 
speed, 

He missed their location, and making a 
whirl, 

Just swallowed the lover—and arms of the 
girl! 

She listlessly wandered away from the 
place, 

And soon dropped from sight in the hurry- 
ing race; 

But yet there’s a moral—for co-eds who can, 

Don’t ever be hasty in loving your man! 
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bums, to mutts and crooked Drawn by CARRott WiLuiAMs, Univ. of Texas ‘23. 
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“Do they go in very deep for astronomy, 


here?” 
“Well, the sky’s the limit.’ 


OUR OWN FAIRY TALES 
By T. S. Repplier, Carnegie Tech ‘23 


THREE little 
painted, 
Came to a party to get well acquainted. 
Someone kissed one and the other two 
fainted 
Foll-a-de-roll-a-de-rola. 


girls all be-powdered and 


One little maid, quite small and petite 
Went out for a walk looking awfully sweet 


Her skirt hung so low it was most to her 
feet 
Foll-a-de-roll-a-de-rola! 
A handsome young man, quite the beau 


of the town 
loved by 
renown. 
But the false hearted 
wealthy one down 
Foll-a-de-roll-a-de-rola!! 


Was a widow of wealth and 


beast turned the 


An idle young chap, quite a limousine giver, 

Invited a maid for a ride up the river 

But at once she said no, and went off in 
a flivver 

Foll-a-de-roll-a-de-rola!!! 

“My dear,” said the husband, in tones 
rather light, 

“My business is keeping me here for the 


night.” 
“Go ahead,” said the wife, “you are doing 
just right.” 


Foll-a-de-roll-a-de-rola!!!! 


And so, ere you think that my tales are 
uncouth, 
I'll hang up my typewriter ribbon, forsooth 
I wish I could swear I'd been telling the 
truth 


Foll-a-de-roll-a-de-rola!!!!! 


Appearances Are Deceitful 
The dachshund is a funny sight, 
As on his way he calmly jogs. 
Though short his legs, his pants are quite 
As long as those of other dogs. 
B. Lobar, Coli 
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A METRICAL OUTBURST 
By Roy R. Fuller, Olivet College '25 


more to see the rustic 

stile where you and I had dreamed our 
college dreams and built our high 
and gay, the while we watched the silvery 
play of bright mognbeams across the shin- 
ing lake ‘tween hill and dale, where fairy 
queens would dance at our command. Our 
own initials carved there on the rail—the 
little gash where once you stayed my hand 


"VE 


come once 


castles 


when I had tried to carve an arrowed 
heart around them, that all the school 
might see and know the fatal work of 


cupid’s dart You were my girl and I was 
just your beau. 

’Tis spring again, and I am sitting there 
while songs from Memory-land are bringing 
back the depths of love in hazel eyes so 


fair; and all is just the same, except the 
lack of you yourself. I'm with another 
girl. (It’s very strange-—-I cannot get 


She's got the same sweet 
I like her just as well 
' ° 


around it all.) 
smile and little curl 
is you, confound it 


THE WIT OF THE ORACLE 
By J. L. Eddy, Jr., Cornell '24 


PROFESSOR SNOPSLIP sat at the head 
of a long table in his seminar, the re- 


ownedly most cultural course in the uni- 
versity The professor had a long beard 
and side-whiskers, and unlike some of his 


pupils, wore pants. “What,” said he to the 
dense damsel on his right, “what was the 
purpose of Bruno in visiting Luon for the 
third time? Did he have in mind a new 
judgment of universals, or was he merely 
on the lookout for further material for his 
psychological aspersion of the seventeenth 
chamber of the Madrid inquisitional bench?” 

“Really, Professor, I couldn’t say,” re- 
plied the charming girl addressed. 

“Neither could I,” said her preceptor, 
and at this professorial sally the entire 
class burst into uncontrolled merriment 

You don’t see the joke? Why, it’s simply 
this: everyone in the class was concerned 
with getting a passing mark in the course. 
Now do you see it? Ha, ha, ha! But per- 


haps you don't see it yet. 
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BALLADE OF GHOSTLY 
DANCERS 


By J. W. Blair, Yale '23 
\ HEN time for 


the dance, 
We move, and 
high 
In Minuet and 
The ghosts of 
gone by 
lo tunes that, low and tender, lightly fly 
Unheard by us, for while our music plays 
We hear it only—move with sparkling 
eve, 
For what care we 


dancing comes, and in 


Joy and Music reign on 


Waltz, advance 
years 


ancient 
those who danced in 


for ghosts of other days? 


Perhaps the ancient ghosts look on askance 

And shake their vapor heads, whene’er they 
Spy 

The College 
rants 

As he 
gh 


Walk or Scandal, and each 


watches later ghosts. How sadly 


gn 

The dancers of the Minuet, when there 
draws nigh 

A pair of Waltzers, lost within the maze 

Of music-—who, seeing us, groan sad: “Oh, 
my!” ° 

But what care we for ghosts of other days? 

Behind the palms, hid from ghost maiden 
aunts, 

Ghost dancers smile and tell a ghastly lie 

“You are most beautiful, most wonderful!” 
now chants 

Each ghostly lad,’ and maid will not deny. 

Methinks they act the same as you and I 

While in the shadowed corners, gay, they 
gaze 

In smiling 
try 

Sut what care we 


eyes—and mayhap each will 


for ghosts of other days? 


Envoi 

Prince of To-morrow, when our songs shall 
die, 

And others tread through our deserted 
ways, 

Will they, hearing our ghostly murmur, 
ery: 

“But what care we for ghosts of other 
days?” 

Continued ¢ age 28) 
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Digest of the World’s Humor 


‘Two beggar women met on the 

street the other day. “Fine coat 
you've got there. Where did you land 
it?” said the first one. 

“Old Mrs. Gobsa Golde gave it to 
me,” said the second beggar woman. 

“Is that so? I've begged at Mrs. 
Gobsa Golde’s a hundred times and 
she never gave me a cent. How did 
you work her?” 

“Well, you see,” said the first beggar 
woman, stroking her new coat com- 
placently, “I didn’t tell her I was beg- 
ging for myself. I pretended I was 
begging for the heathen.”—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


A West Dallas widow says the latest 
proposal she has received was from a 
public school principal, who said he 
wanted a quiet home in the suburbs, 
where he would have to listen to only 


one woman at a time.—Dallas News. 


A Rochester authority claims that 
the average sirloin steak travels three 
thousand miles back and forth across 
the continent before it reaches the 
table of the consumer. And even then, 
when you grapple it for a fight to the 
finish, you find that it is not the least 
bit tired.—Detroit News. 
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“In future, Justin, I will do without 
your services. For example: I will 
smoke my cigars and drink my wine 
myself.”—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 
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THE VILLAGE SOCIAL 


“Can you reverse?” 

“No, ma’am—I be a gardener 
— not a_ chauffeur.” — Londoa 
Opinion. . 


A man who was a stranger to the 
usual throng stepped up to the ma- 
hogany, ordered a New Orleans fizz, 
and, reaching in his pocket, pulled 
forth a live toad and placed it on the 
bar. 

“For the love of Mike,” yelled the 
man next to him. “Why the toad?” 

“That toad plays a star part in a 
system that I have used for many years 
with great success,” replied the man. 

“Spring it,” shouted the mob. 

“Well, you see, J take my little 
friend toad and place him on the ma- 
hogany in front of me and order my 
drink. I take my drink and then ] 
order another, and sometimes another, 
and perhaps then another. I look at 
my toad, and if there is only one toad 
there I stay and enjoy a few more 
rounds. As soon as there are two 
toads there instead of one I go home. 
I have never stayed until there were 
three. That’s my system. Well, I 
den’t mind if I do. Ai little more of 
the same, please.”"—Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. 


We tire of reading about girls with 
perfect limbs, adorable backs, tiny feet, 
beautiful arms and other physical at- 
tractions. Does anybody know one 
who can bake a good pie?—Columbus 
Dispatch. 











A marcelle was one student's delight, 
But each morning she looked very 
white, 
When her friends asked her why, 
She was heard to reply, 
I have slept on the waves every night. 
-—Vassar Miscellany News. 


“Crimson Gulch isn’t improving as 
fast as I thought it would.” 

“The town is kind o’ held back by 
pride and patriotism,” replied Cactus 
Joe. “Anybody who’d venture to hint 
that Crimson Gulch needs any im- 
provements would immediately be so 
unpopular that he’d lose his influence.” 
—Washington Star. 


“I am now in communication with 
Cleopatra,” said the medium, dreamily. 
“Does anyone wish to converse with 
Cleopatra?” 

“Gosh, I'd like to!” exclaimed a 
little man in the rear of the darkened 
room, “but the minute I got home my 
wife would know I'd been up to some. 
thing.”"—Birmingham Age-Herald. 




















WHERE THERE'S A WILL— 


(The L. C. C. have decided that 
children under sixteen may not 
choose their own kinema enter- 
tainments unless they take their 
parents with them.) 

Why father couldn't find his hat, 
coat and stick.—Passing Show 
(London). 
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Five villains, with gyves upon their 
wrists, sat in durance vile 

“It is strange,” said we, “that you 
five stalwart scoundrels, after robbing 
he bank and maltreating all persons 
who sought to stay you, should have 
illowed yourselves to be _ knocked 
iown and hog-tied by a lone cripple 
quipped with naught but a crabtree 
udgel.”” 

‘Alas, sir,” 
browed of the lot. 


replied the most low- 
“Our lack of fore- 
hought was our undoing. We ex- 
ected to encounter only the usual 
heavily armed posse, which could not 
un and capture a lost gosling. In- 

tead, we met this lame lad with a 
lub, who meant business and had no 
lesire to show off. Of course, we did 
not know how to comport ourselves.” 

Kansas City Star 

“How's this? You have no money?’ 

“None.” 

“Before we were married didn’t you 
tell me you were interested in the 
Mammoth Oil Company?” 

“I am interested in contemplating 
the workings of such an efficient organ- 
ization. But I don’t own any of its 
tock.”—Louisville Courier-Journal 


“Please, teacher, would you punish a chap for something he hadn’t done 





me where your 
give you five 


“Little boy, tell 
sister is and I will 
francs.” 

“Only five What d’ya 
think? The other man gave me 
ten francs for telling him the same 
thing.”—Le Journal Amusant (Paris) 


francs! 





“No, Billy; it would be most unjust.” 
“In that case, I—er—haven’t done my home work!”—London Mail. 


A negro couple stood once again be- 
fore the probation officer. 

“Now, this,” the officer said to both, 
“seems to me to be a case where there 
is nothing very much the matter except 
that your tastes are different. You, 
Sam, are much older than your wife 
It is a case of May married to De- 
cember.” 


A slight pause, and then Eva, the 
wife, was heard to remark in a tired 
voice: 

“I—I really doan’ know what you 


means by yer saying May is married 
to December. If yer goin’ to talk that 
way, it seems to me to be a case of 
Labor Day married to de Day of 
Rest.”—Everybody's 


“Why do they call 'em talesmen?” 
“Everyone has a tale ready,” ex- 


plained the judge, “as to why he 
shouldn’t serve.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

“Did you enjoy the bridge whist 
party?” 

“Not much,” answered Miss Cay- 
enne. “No one had any new stories 


that were really worth listening to.” 
—Washington Star. 
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The Manager—You must have an- 
noyed that customer to make him walk 
out of the shop like that! 

The Assistant—I didn't—he asked 
me what sort of hat would suit his 
head and I told him a soft one!— 
Passing Show (London). 


A Westerner went to spend his vaca- 
tion at Loblolly Cove, near Rockport. 
He had never seen the ocean before. 
The first morning of his arrival he ap- 
peared at the little fish house and 
general store kept by a native named 
Haskins, and announced that he wanted 
two pails full of sea water, which the 
storekeeper obligingly dipped up for 
him from his wharf, it being high tide. 

“How much?” the Westerner asked. 

Haskins, who never overlooked a 
bargain, replied: 

“Ten cents.” 

The new arrival paid it cheerfully, 
and that afternoon he turned up again 
with his pails. 

“My doctor out home told me to 
bathe in sea water twice a day,” he 
explained; then, observing the distant 
beach line at low tide, he added: 
“Gosh! You've had a big business to- 
day, haven't you, mister?”—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


They had been talking in the car 
about the disarmament of the world, 
when one asked of another: 

“What do you think of the winter? 
Are we going to have an open winter 
and an early spring?” 

“No, sir!” was the decided reply. 
“We are going to have the darndest 
winter you ever saw, and it is going 
to hang to us until the first of June.” 

“Your prediction is a very gloomy 
one. Why do you make it so?” 

“From a sense of duty,” answered 
the other. “I am in the coal business, 
and my first duty is to convince every- 
body that he needs as much coal as 
he ever did.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“Mamma, what's this?” asked a little 
four-year-old, picking up a calendar 
her father had brought home. 

“It's a calendar, dear. It's some- 
thing by which we tell the time of the 
year or the month or week.” 

The little one turned it over care- 
fully for a minute or two. “Mamma,” 
she inquired anxiously, “where do you 
wind it up?”—Boston Transcript. 


“Spiffins is the most henpecked man 
in the world.” 

“How come?” 

“His wife makes him put on evening 
clothes to sit home and listen to a 
radio concert.”"—Buffalo Express. 





“Fifty cents, hey?” ejaculated the 
gent from Jimpson Junction in front 
of the ticket office of a downtown 
movie theater. “That's too much! 
Why, dad-blame it, we had seven reels 
in the Oriental Grotto down home last 
week that the preachers claimed re- 
sembled Sodom and Gomorrer, the 
ladies of the Civic League said was 
scandalous, and the old men and them 
that their wives were away smacked 
their mouths over quite a lot, and it 
only cost me fifteen cents to get in, 
too!"—Kansas City Star. 
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Hopetul Castaway—Bill, there’s a 
sail! Quick, wave yer shirt!—Pass- 
ing Show (London). 


“A bunch of White Caps went over 
beyond Mount Pizgy tuther night and 
drug a feller out of bed that was sus- 
pected of making bone-dry licker and 
whipped him,” related Gap Johnson of 
Rumpus Ridge. 

“Did they find any licker?” interest- 
edly asked an acquaintance. 

“Mighty little. They drunk up what 
there was and then whaled him for 
having scarcely enough to go once 
around.”—Kansas City Star. 
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George Ade, the bachelor humorist, 
took a house in Hollywood last year 
and plunged deep into film work. 

The numerous professional beggars 
of California soon discovered his 
whereabouts, and thereafter he was 
continually being summoned from his 
writing table to hear the hard luck 
story of some down-and-out novelist, 
actor or newspaper man. 

The nuisance became unbearable at 
last, and one night Mr. Ade printed 
and hung up prominently in his hall a 
placard that said: 

George Ade Is 
DEAD 
No Visitors Admited Until 
After the Funeral. 

A dirty but plausible individual 
called the morning after the placard 
had been hung, and the parlor maid 
silently drew his attention to it. He 
recoiled at first, but at once recovered 
his composure. 

“Say,” he whispered huskily, laying 
his hand on the maid's arm—“say, can't 
I see the widow?’"—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Senator Harrison said in an after- 
dinner address in Atlanta: 

“The race question goes to a great 
many people’s heads. They can’t dis- 
cuss it without getting confused as 
Lush. 

“Lush drove home one night in a 
taxicab, and the driver assisted him 
to his front door. Then, after a min- 
ute or two, the driver said: 

“*“My goodness, mister, you can’t 
open your front door with that. That's 
your cigar.’ 

“*Dear me—hic—so it is,’ said Lush. 
‘That means I've—hic—smoked up my 
latch key.’ "—Minneapolis Tribune. 


“Isn't it perfectly wonderful that 
we can sit here in our own home and 
listen to a lecture or a sermon hun- 
dreds of miles away?” 

“Yes, and the best part of it is that 
we can shut it off whenever we please.” 
—New York Sun. 


“I see in the paper,” said Mrs. 
Looger, “where it says that lemons 
whiten the hands.” 

“Mebbe they does,” sighed Mrs. 
Bumper, “but the one I picked in the 
matrimonial market has kept mine red 
ever since.”"—Youngstown Telegram. 





Impatient Motorist—Come on, my 
man—get out of the way! 

Costermonger — Righto, guv’nor! 
Where’ll I go—up the lamp-post or 
dahn the drain?—Passing Show (Lon- 
don). 
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in a “That was a graund affair—Provost Whaupple’s funeral.” , 
him “Aye, an’ him sae fond o’ pomp. I believe if he'd ken it was gaein’ tae be sae splendacious he'd a 
min deid lang ago!"—Passing Show (London). 
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my 
or! : “You say your wife has received an anonymous letter informing her of something you did before 
or your marriage? Well, the best thing you can do is to confess.” 


n- “I know, but she won't let me read the letter, and I don’t know what to confess.”—London Opinion. 
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Ludwig Lewisohn vs. 


‘lor are two things we have 
always been meaning to do, and 
_ never got around to. One is to 
write a story about a fight between a 
giant and a dwarf, in which the giant 
licked the dwarf; and the other is to 
write a book about the theater which 
doesn’t say that it is going to the 
dogs. Neither thing has yet been 
done; but with a garden to look after, 
the job of getting back on our wooden 
clubs constantly confronting us, and 
so many good plays to see, we honestly 
can’t seem to find the time. Ludwig 
Lewisohn, a dramatic critic whom we 
always read, with whom we frequently 
agree (he will probably be sorry to 
hear that), and whom we profoundly 
pity because he takes his job so seri- 
ously, has just issued “The Drama and 
the Stage.” (Harcourt, Brace & Co.). 
Mr. Lewisohn doesn’t say the theater 
is going to the dogs, to be sure; he 
merely implies that, so far as America 
is concerned, it is there already. Of 
course, there are a few good plays 
now and then. The Theater Guild 
puts on something of Strindberg’s or 
Shaw's, or somebody else takes a flier 
in Russian or German realism. But, 
on the whole, we gather that our stage 
is without truth or vision or moral 
purpose. 

Well, on the whole, it is. But 
somehow we can't get nearly so solemn 
about it as Mr. Lewisohn. In fact, we 
probably couldn't get nearly so solemn 
about anything as Mr. Lewisohn. Mr. 
Lewisohn is a Jew. He belongs to the 
race which is responsible for both the 
worst conditions in our American 
theater, and the best conditions. The 
real estate operators who call them- 
selves theatrical producers, and who 
have strangled experiment in our play- 
house by raising rents, are Jews. But 
so are the idealistic young people who 
run the Theater Guild, the best and 
most intelligent theater America has 
yet known. It proves nothing except, 
perhaps, that the Hebrews are natu- 
rally adapted to theater management. 
However, while I am not at all sure 
that the Anglo-Saxon stock which 
settled America wouldn’t be quite 
capable of the rent raising, I am sure 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


that Mr. Lewisohn’s solemn _ soul- 
searching in the playhouse is foreign 
to them; and that, while he under- 
stands very well the drama of Ibsen 
and Hauptmann, he is constitutionally 
incapable of understanding the drama 
of Cohan and Craven. His point of 
view is interesting, his remarks on 
plays and acting are illuminating and 
always sincere, his book is well worth 
reading. But it sounds perilously like 
the book of a foreigner. He would 
have America, of course, come around 
to his way of thinking; every honest 
critic wants to swing people to his 
way of thinking. But it does not 
even occur to him that he might make 
an effort, at least, to get America's 
point of view. It does not occur to 
him, for instance, to review “The First 
Year.” 


LIKE “The Weavers” of Haupt 

mann, or “Justice” by Gals- 
worthy, as much as he does; but I am 
bound to admit that, so far as the 
American theater is concerned, “The 
First Year" is a more important play. 
When Mr. Lewisohn, by ignoring it, 
implies that it is nothing but the bosh 
and bunk and sentimental clap-trap 
and trivial horseplay he finds so preva- 
lent on our stage, he, of course, for- 
feits at least fifty per cent. of his 
usefulness as a dramatic critic; at 
any rate, outside of New York City, 
he displays a profound ignorance of 
the American attitude toward the 
drama. For that attitude determines 
what a critic can accomplish, and how 
he must accomplish it, no less than 
what a playwright can accomplish. 
Our farces, says Mr. Lewisohn, are 
anemic and clownish. Perhaps; but 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate” is some- 
thing totally different from anything 
out of the Palais Royal, and to us in- 
finitely less anzmic, less clownish, 
and more satisfying. He also scores 
us for not appreciating Shaw—and 
this in face of the fact that Shaw has 
made a fortune out of America alone, 
that probably more of his plays have 
been acted here, a greater number of 
times, than the work of any other 
living dramatist, and over a period of 
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America 


twenty-seven years! The truth, of 
course, is that we greatly appreciate 
Shaw because, like us, he can be 
serious without pulling a long face 
about it. We haven't, to be sure, any 
Shaw of our own. And we have got 
a lot of clap-trap dramatists—like 
every other nation. But for many 
years we have had a racy native en- 
tertainment which took the theater 
just about as seriously as we were 
willing ourselves to take that some- 
what overestimated institution, and 
made no pretense at pontifical preach- 
ment or Freudian analysis. “The 
First Year” is an excellent example. 
It is through this native drama that 
the improvement Mr. Lewisohn and all 
of us desire must come. A play like 
“Ambush,” which he makes so much 
of, is in reality of almost no impor- 
tance in the American theater. On 
the other hand, the work of Eugene 
O'Neill (whom he also ignores) is of 
first rate importance, because O'Neill, 
for all his brute seriousness of imag- 
ination, works in the American idiom. 

Perhaps the divergence of view 
point is hopeless. Mr. Lewisohn gives 
poor old William Archer a terrible 
dressing down because he wrote “The 
Green Goddess,” after translating 
Ibsen. But why shouldn’t he? If 
we'd translated Ibsen, we should feel 
more like writing the “Music Box 
Review.” Doubtless, too, Mr. Archer 
needed the money. The theater isn’t 
such a sacred place that it is any dis- 
grace to write a melodrama for it, or 
even to enjoy a melodrama init. In 
fact, a great many intelligent men 
and women are rather bored in the 
theater by the kind of play Mr. Lewi- 
sohn likes, not because they do not 
understand it, but because it seems to 
them at best but a rather feeble ren- 
dering of reality. Like Grant Allen, 
they want a farce or a vaudeville. 
Alas, to be quite honest, Mr. Lewi- 
sohn’s humorless, critical attitude 
strikes us in much the same way. It 
bores us a trifle. We would rather 
watch George Jean Nathan turning 
cart wheels in Judge, or Alec Wool- 
cott making naughty faces in the New 
York Times. 
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Taste is a matter of 
tobacco quality 
We state it as our honest 

belief that the tobaccos used 
in Chesterfield are of finer 
quality (and hence of better 
taste) than in any other 
cigarette at the price. 

Liggett @ Myers Tobacco Co. 
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“Original Recipes” 
Tells mu how! Send 
for your free copy 
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The Overflow of the College 
Wits 


An Honest Man 
Diogenes, Jr., started 
tern 
“Why are you against pre 


asked various mer 


“It destroy persona bert 
the first 

“It breed contempt 
nounced the econd 


“Unfair to the worki: 


the third 
“Leads to hypocr er 
“Causes unempio} 
fifth 
“Look at 
warned the t) 
‘Because I love licker 
the seventh. 
Diogenes, Jr., threw r 
lantern 
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America’s a 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO.., Inc. 
Deg Medicines | 129 West 24th Street, New York 
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Prize Contests! 


Our Lists show over 70 CONTESTS and 
over $100,000 IN CASH PRIZES each 
month. Send for Bulletin No. 24. 
Thomas & Co., Publishers of Lists, 
East Haddam, Conn. 


AT A DANCE HALL 


By Joseph Liburt, Detroit Coliege of 
Medicine ‘24 


‘RASH! goes the music, 


he chains are 
thrown aside, the crowds surge 
racing across the floor and the dance is 
on! There sedate pair, dancing hygien- 
cally. Others whirl ‘round madly in fan- 
tic gyrations —d y steps giddy laugh- 
el That oung mal s stumbling all over 
mself, and is continually begging pardon 
i ‘ mpudac Ing ¢ swirl L 
n s, d quit adept lerpsichorea 
lulgenes ‘ D t I r the 
benefit « ‘ fl ers An old coupl 
e ha g ‘ ‘ elt ves n effor 
» Keep ce ‘ t r veird ythmi« 
ncopatio e temperame Sil 
phone 
some gz ‘ ‘ rus! gy cl 
vith cheek t I T he one 
ho holds } p rge protec gly houg! 
e were precious bundle A cory 
S ¢ puffing sa cing lal ISi¥ 
Der M4 tive orcne 
r ‘ nhrieking agon) Aw 
of rt the no of dancit 
{ e J A fair maide awful 
hored, « guorou 
{ ple t I eacn other, cor i v 
eir « ortr vith pseudo-composure and 
cha é 
i re sung ng cr rs, Di the balcony, 
grace couple ve fled the hypnotic 
an r tor erdDa olace 
At the de-line young men, coats slung 
over their irr look or with condescen- 
on, not deigning to partake of such public 
act ty And still others nerve themselves 
to ask the young ladies for a dance Some, 
vit bravado and swagger, walk up, and, 
with the utmost confidence in their spark- 
jling personality, ask for the next They 
wa back unsteadily, cloths feeling un- 
omfortable One or two Adonises travers 
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ne aisies, l0oK ovel tine desirables, and 

wonder who the fortunate girl will be. 
Four huskies, in choking collars and st 

fronts, appear on the stage and sing a 


pathetically mushy song 


‘¥ 


The music stops. The entrance chair 
clank, swarms of black pour back to the 
side-lines—a rush to the ticket office; the 
strains are again renewed, myriads of light 
glimmer and twinkle subduedly, the var 
colored spotlight darts from couple t« 
couple, the drab cares of to-morrow ar 
forgotten, and the dancers are once mors 


lost in nother world. 


TO-DAY’S NOVEL 
By Paul H. Bixler, Hamilton '22 
\\ HEN Mr. Alexander Pope penned vers« 
In | 


line that proved most witty, kee 
and terse; 
There seemed no need for verbal dynamite 


For once he wrote, “Whatever is, is right 


How much the world has changed since that 


Few authors now approve the present state 
n rhyme; 

Instead the novelists portray the grime, 

And failing that, ofttimes descend to slime. 


Fitzgerald tells of those in ennui sunk, 
And Norris pictures marriage as the bunk; 
Dos Passos damns the army life severe, 
While Lewis shows us Gopher Prairie dreat 
These men and others, realists they're 
called, 
Have, we admit, upon us sometimes palled; 
We wonder why they write so much of sin; 
We may be hopeless, but why rub it in? 


It Was Evident 

He dane ing 
year. 

She That’s what I thought 


C. H. Kirk, U. of Wis. '22. 
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Antonio, the celebrated 
artist, signs all his work. 


HER SIEGE 
By Henry J. Traub, Yale '23 
HANDKERCHIFF, a flower, a fan 
These are her weapons three 
That spell defeat for any man; 
At least, they do for me. 


I am unarmed; she will not find, 
I have a single shield 
I only hope that she’ll be kind, 


In forcing me to yield 


This is the method: at the first, 


She'll hide behind her far 
A pair of eyes will do their worst; 
I'll bleach beneath my tan. 
And then her handerchief she'll lose, 


And at her feet ‘twill land. 


When I return it I can't choose, 
But touch her soft, white hand. 
The siege is done; I’m in her power, 
She holds alone the field, 


For in each cheek there glows a flower 
What can I do but yield? 

And though I am quite weaponless, 
Against her siege, I dare 

Never complain, because, I guess, 
Though she’s unfair she’s fair. 


JAZZ 
By Willis K. Wing, Cornell 


AZZ is the academic balm in Gilead. It 
matters not how long our bespectacled 
tudent has been poring over a heavy tome 
in the dimmest recess of the university li- 
brary, he is sure to return to his room and 
titillate the echoes with the latest dance 
record on his $15 phonograph. 

Lacking the luxury of a phonograph, he 
surely owns a mandolin or banjo, or what 
is far worse for his safety, a saxophone 
He seeks respite from the madding crowd, 
the harrowing professors, in a snappy jazz 
tune. Where is the dormitory that does not 
claim, more or less proudly, a shower bath 
quartet, which can and does trill the 
niceties of Irving Berlin's latest to the ever- 
lasting damage of the local welkin? 

If the very moral Association of Dancing 
Masters succeed in their avowed efforts to 
do away with jazz, the music dealers will 
attain certain and immediate bankruptcy 
and the tired nerves of college students 











SEX KNOWLEDGE 


Prevents the sorrows and tears caused by igno- 
rance and adds much to individual and 
married happiness. 
. ” 

“Where Knowledge Means Happiness 
is a book that tells simply and 
clearly vital facts. 

Every man and woman should know 

Every husband and wife should know 
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BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 









They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 








exceptionally good values. W. L. 


at anywhere near our prices. ( ie 
. 
Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are \J | 


~ WLDOUGLAS 


$700 & $8.00 SHOES 
$5.00 & 5600 


W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 











Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. Wedo 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 








Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order direct from 
the factory and save money. 


Catalog Free. 


President 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
145 Spark St., Brockton, Mase, 
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HAMILTON WILLIAMS. 


“What we need to-day, is less building of battleships and more motor cars.’ 


“Good Lord, man! 
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_ EX The Dominant | 
Factor of Life 


13 Great Books for Only $1 


Here is the greatest collection Of Sex books 
ever written and now offered at bargain 
price rhe most important facts t inte 
made plain Learn the laws of sex and life 
by reading these books, which are written 
for young men and women, fathers and 
iothers The titles 
1 Manhood: The Facts of Life. 
2 Montaigne's Essay on Love. 
4 Hlow to Love. 
4 Eugenics Made Plain. 
5 What Every Girl Should Know 
6 Case for Birth Control. 
7 Aspects of Birth Control Sociological, 


Moral and Medical. 

Debate on Birth Control 

Emerson's Essay on Love 

10 Balzac’s Famous Stories of French Life 
ll De Maupassant's Short Stories 

12 On the Threshold of Sex 


c= 


13 Marriage: Its Past, Present and Future 

Thirteen interesting books in all. 64 
to 128 pages. Convenient pocket = size 
Now offered for limited time for only $1 
prepaid Send dollar bill, money order or 
check for $1 before this offer is withdrawn 
Ask for “13 sex books 


COMPANY, 
Girard, Kans. 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS 
Dept. D13 


A LABORATORY TRAGEDY 
By Abner J. Copeland, Cornell ’25 


HAPPY couple, O and H, once enjoyed 

the fruits of life in their love for 
each other and their strong and faithful 
union. They lived in a pretty little mole- 
cule in the Mass, a small suburb near the 
big City, surrounded by all their friends, 
like a big family, well organized in the 








society they called the “Liter.” 
Hydrogen worked daily in the city near- 
by, but his toil only intensified his bliss, 


when, after a hard day’s work, he was 
once more entwined in his soulmate’s arms, 
which he endearingly termed “atoms.” 

But happiness is never eternal, and a 


villain appeared on the scene, ¢ opper, 
called by his underworld colleagues “Cu. 
Having once seen the fair and comely 


Oxygen chatting with some of her friends 
in the “Florence Flask,” the town’s smart- 
est hotel, he had since cultivated an obses 
sion to own her. His villainous desire 
brought to red heat by his closest friend, 
Bunson, another of the underworld habi- 
tues, he carefully laid plans to kidnap the 
helpless object of his brutish affections. 

So, one fine day, Hydrogen away in the 
big city, they were secretly married, she 
against her will, by “Hard” Glass, half priest 
and half thug (hence his nickname). Thus 
was the union formed between Copper and 
the helpless Oxygen, the license name read- 
ing “CuO.” 

Hydrogen, returning to find his home 
wrecked and his wife gone, was so stricken 
by his misfortune that ever after he wan- 
dered through the world as a recluse, in- 
dependent of all earthly bonds. Cu, under 
the baleful influence of Bunson and “Hard” 
Glass, and because of his guilt in uniting 
with O to form the union CuO, finally be- 
came black in his villainy, and was pun- 
ished for his infamy by being pulverized. 


Just His Way 


Co-ed—Hear Bill finished all right, but it 
was a pretty tight squeeze, I imagine 
Coo-ed—It’s been my experience that he 


always finishes that way, 
Robinson 


Mary, dear. 
Newcomb, Oberlin '22. 


Cuticura Soap 
—— Imparts 


The Velvet Touch 


Soap,Ointment,Talceum 25¢ everywhere. Forsam 
address: Oaticure Laboratories Dept. 7 fasidon Mase. 
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HYMN TO HER 
By E. Kirby Newburger, Harvard 


\ OULD you believe me, my sweet, if 
I told you, 
hat I longed tor 
of the time, 


you, pined for you all 


And that in my arms that longed to enfold 
you 
And hold you forever, and so make you 
mine 
Would you believe, my dear, if I told you 
That I sighed for you, cried for you, all 
of the night, 


And that in the day that I wished I had 


told you 


How much I love you and how much |! 
might ? 
Would you believe me, dear girl, if I toid 
you 
That with you, life would be one sweet 
song? 
But dear, I hate by such talk to mold 
you, 
For if you believe it, you’re naturally 
wrong 
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The End of a Perfect Dey. 


MAYHAP A FLAPPER 
By Tom Irwin, Stanford ’23 


A RCHIE takes me to lunch twice a week 

He knows what to order. He knows 
where to go. He talks beautifully. I look 
forward to those moments with Archie. He 
says he loves me. I tolerate Archie. 

Clifford takes me to every dance. He is 
a wonderful partner. He is so—well, you 
know what he’s like. And he knows any 
number of pretty speeches. I have learned 
them all. I despise Clifford. 

I met Bill at the Wilson’s week-end party. 
He was the only man there who didn’t 
propose to me. He just sat around most of 
the time and smoked. He doesn’t dance, 
and he has never taken me anywhere. He 
doesn’t pay me the slightest attention. I 
wonder what he thinks of me? I hope he 
does! 

> . > ~ 

Mary has a delightful way of smiling at 
me over her shoulder. I like to watch her 
look at me out of the corner of her eye. 
Sometimes she is almost bewitching. But 
she’s over my head. We just get along 

Anne wears astonishingly modern clothes 
I suppose they’re modern. At least they’re 


new. And she talks on every subject under 


The trouble is, she never exhausts 
she talks of 


the sun. 
one. Except, 
me 

I met 
party 


of course, when 


Betty at the Wilson’s week-end 
She was the only girl there I cared 


ara) 
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a whoop about. I was sorry I didn’t dance 
I wish I had shown some courage, and 
talked to her more. But I couldn’t think of 
anything to say. I wonder what she thinks 


> 


of me? I hope she does! 
They did. 
COMME SI, COMME CA 


By E. D. Buchanan, Cornell ’23 


WHE was as bright and brave a maid 
"As ever skipped across a gutter, 
With honest lips quite unafraid 

The good United States to utter. 


I loved her unaffected ways, 
So jolly, fresh, so frankly tender, 
Till she took up the Gallic craze 
And borrowed all “Paree” could lend her. 


She then began to dub me “Toi,” 
Or “cher ami”—a trifle colder 
She spoke about herself as “Moi,” 
And learned to wink and shrug her 
shoulder. 


“Allez-vous-en!” she'd cry 
When, timidly, I tried to pet her, 
In other days her pert reply, 
Of “You get out!” seemed vastly better. 


At the café French cooks alone, 
Could to her taste abnormal cater; 
And, with an accent all her own, 


She steadily “garcgoned” the waiter. 
I talked of books, she said: “My mind 
No more in native fiction grovels; 


Real life in French alone I find.” 
She cited then some awful novels. 


In Art I learned my 
She liked—without 
Some shapely “study 
“La Verite toute nué” she 


taste was crude; 
a blush affirmed it 
from the nude;” 
termed it. 


Yet, ah, that Fate her course should check! 
For she “French leave” of me has taken; 
Her French heel broke her Yankee neck, 
She sighed “Mon Dieu!” and life was 
shaken 
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Mr. Subbubs forgets how to stop his new power 
lawn mower. 


AN IMPRESSION TEST 
By C. F. Rebman, Dartmouth '24 


THE Psychy Prof had an idea, and for 

He decided to 
conduct an experiment on “Viewpoints, or 
the Power of Observation in the Human 
Species.” He wanted to find out just what 
difference there would be, if any, in the 
mpressions formed by a boy, a man in his 
prime, and an old man of about eighty, all 
observing the same thing at the same time 
from the same place. 

According, he picked a lad of ten from 
the grade school, a traveling salesman from 
Hawaii, and a stern old veteran from Wall 
Street, and took them to a Broadway show 

“My friends,” he said, before the show 
began, “there is nothing that delights me 
more than the society of the old and young.” 
Like a wise professor, he did not reveal 
his hand 

The show was more than ordinarily good 
There was a story with a plot in it, and 
between the first two acts some tumblers 
did a few tricks, while beween the second 
ind third a sort of ballet dancer did a sort 
of dance 

A week later the professor called on the 
mall boy, 

“Sonny,” he said, “do you remember the 


once it was a good one. 


show we saw a little while ago 
“Yes, sir, Professor Probem,” said the boy 
politely, hoping, maybe, for another show. 
“What do you remember most about it?” 
“Oh, professor,” said the boy, with 
parkling eyes, “I think the lady with the 
pink trunks was the bestest of the whole lot!” 
The professor started, but made a note 
(Wonder if he’d thought of that?) 
hen he interviewed the salesman, who said 
the same thing, but he put it differently. 
Che professor did not start, but he made 
i note 
Lastly, he called upon the old broker. 





he 
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“Friend,” he said, 
“about the play 
did anything espe- 
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of his glossy pate, 
chuckled eagerly, 
and put his teeth in E 
his mouth. 
“Did it?” he began. 3 
But the Prof. was 
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gone. He had rushed 








to the Uwiver ity 
Press, where he spent two days straight 
dictating direct to four linotypers at once 

But his haste was foolish. True, his book 
was a new one on psychologists, but from 
the standpoint of the people at large, he 
was thousands of years late. 


COMIC SECTION CHARACTERS 
By Charles A. Yeatman, Cornell '23 
HAVE always had an overpowering de- 

sire to become acquainted with some of 
the celebrities of the Sunday supplements 

Such characters have always held for me a 

lurid fascination. 

Among this class of persons there is a 
particular pair that attracts me most keen- 
ly. Both are men of simple lines and drawn 
faces. They are, in every way, boon com- 
panions, 

A close study of their lives proves to be 
an unending source of interest. Their ex- 
istence is one of infinite variety. At times 
they are proprietors of butcher shops o1 
cigar stores. Then, suddenly, they become 
mterested in horse-racing Again one finds 
them flying around the world in an aero 
plane. Occasionally they invade profes- 
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sional baseball or politics. Never do they 
become permanently attached to any one 
enterprise. 

However, it is the character study of this 
peculiar pair that brings out the most in- 
teresting vagaries concerning them. The 
horter of the two, it seems, is somewhat of 
a buffoon. The taller one, being rather 
mple minded, is the butt of many a jest 
that emanates from his friend. It seems 
that the taller one is unable to tolerate any 
sort of ribaldry. Humor in any form has 
serious effects on him. It either causes 
complete unconsciousness or violent anger. 
With regard to this latter effect, I remem- 
ber an incident that illustrates this epileptic 
rege in a striking manner. The two friends 
were, at the time, rowing across the At- 
lantie ocean when the small buffoon cracked 
a joke at the expense of his companion. 
Immediately a strange thing happened. The 
tall one, with the adeptness of a Thurston, 
produced a brick from thin air and hurled 
it with extreme accuracy and violence at his 
friend’s silk hat, 

Thus, with such an endless variety of 
circumstances, their lives cannot help but 
impress one as being intensely eventful and 
nteresting. 


Shearing the Ram 


The engineering class had been studyin, 
the operation of the hydraulic ram. 

The professor in charge, noting the pre- 
oecupied look of one of the students, sud 
denly pointed an index finger in his diree 
tion, and exclaimed: 

“Mr. Hollister, from what source do we 
derive steel wool?” 

fhus abruptly summoned from the realm 
of fancy to a statement of material fact, 
the embarrassed youth hesitated a moment 
Then, with features aglow with sudden in- 
spiration, answered: 

“Why, sir, they get steel wool by shearing 
the hudraulie ram!” 
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RIEN, 417 W. 156th St., 


New Yi ( , 
TRY THIS ON ieee TRAFFIC 
OFFI 


Constable—Halt! ' ie you with 
speeding thirty miles an hour through 
the streets of our fair village. 

Henry Flivverton— Ridiculous! | 
haven't been out an hour 














Draw» Mary Futwoop, Route No It 
Valley, Ga. 
Drawn by Doc RANKIN, 
Joe—Who’s your new girl, Sam? 41 East 23d St., New }¥ 





She's Mr. 


weigh? 


Sam—She's not a new girl. Slim—How does 


just my old one painted over. 











Sth F. A. Band, Camp Bragg, N. C. 


The Proof of Evolution. 


BAROLET, 








Drawn by Jay Humpurey, 
1814 First Ave., Spokane. Wash 

Oswald—Oh, mamma, you remind me 
of Gunga Din! 

Mamma—Why, Oswald; what do you 
mean? 

“It says here: ‘The uniform ’e wore 
was nothin’ much before, an’ rather 

‘less than ‘arf o’ that be’ind.’” 
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Drawn by Doc RANKIN, 
44 East 23d St.. New York City 
Cy—Hev ya tried many cases lately, 
Judge? 
Judge Brewer—Yes, but the stuff in 
"em is terrible these days. 
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Posed eapecially for Film Fun by Jackie Coogan and his mother. 
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OVER 80,000 SOLD 


\ HEN 50,000 copies of a 

popular novel are sold, it 
is immediately classed as a Best 
Seller. For over a year Every- 
man’s Guide to Motor Efficiency 








has been a Best Seller in the 
automotive field. Each week we 
receive hundreds of orders for 
this invaluable book. 


Why? 


Every owner wants to get from 
his car 
the greatest efficiency 
the greatest mileage 
the longest life 
—all at the least expense 


It can’t be done unless 
he knows 


how to take care of his car 
how to avoid needless mistakes 


how to make necessary adjust- 
ments to time and wear 


how to diagnose symptoms of 
distress 


—how to remedy them at the least 





cost 
HIS BOOK, Everyman's Guide to Motor Efficiency, 1s unquestionably the 
best automobile reference book, for owner and driver, because 


it is written by one of the leading authorities in the automotive industry— 
Hl. W. Slauson, M. E., Chairman Metropolitan Section Society of 
Automotive Engineers. 





it contains every detail required 
the desired information can be easily found in a moment’s time 
it is plainly and practically set forth with a questionnaire after each chapter 
it is up to date; up to the minute 
anyone can understand it. 
—the price is $3.00 (postage prepaid). 
7 x 1014 inches in size, 302 pages, illustrated with more than 


200 half-tones and zine etchings. Printed on heavy plate 
paper, flexibly bound in black cloth, stamped in gold. 


Leslie-Judge Company, 627 West 43d Street, New York City 
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